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WRITING “ROMEO AND JULIET.” 


A Realistic Romance, 





MR. SHAKSPERE (writes) : But soft 
what light through yonder window 
breaks !— (speaks ) : “ Hi, there, Dromio! 
What in thunder are you trying to do? 
Can’t you keep quiet ? Don’t you know 
I’m busy ?” 

DROMIO (from outside): “I’m a- 
washing up the breakfast trenchers, sir !” 

S: “Well, quit it! I got to get this 
scene done—” 

D: “But I 
things — !” 

S : “Oh, take a walk on the Thames !” 


got to clean up the 


(writes): It is the East, and Juliet is 
the sun, Arise, fair Sun, and kill — 

D (enters): “Please, sir, ’ere’s your 
washin’ come, and the lady wants five 
shillin’s eightpence.” 

S : “For the love of Michel Angelo !— 
will you— !” 

D: “But she says—” 

S: “What in the— 
( Exit D.) 

S (writes) :—the envious 
is already sick—“ That’s good. 
good !” 

D (enters hurriedly ) : “Sick, sir? Did 
you say that you were sick, sir? Can I 
do anything ? ” 

S (yelling): “No! 
again, I'll 
( Exit D.) 

S (writes):—and pale with grief, 
(pauses and chews the end of his quill, 
as he constructs aloud): That thou, her 
—maid! That thou—her maid — 

( CICELY, the maid, enters ) 

C: “Yes, sir. Did you call me, sir ? 
I just happened to be a-passin’, luckily, 
and so I—” 

S (desperately polite ) : “ No, thank you, 
Cicely. I did not call,” 

C: “But you said ‘Maid’, and so—’ 

S: “Never mind, Good day!” 

C: “But now I’m here, sha’n’t I just 
tidy up a bit? There’s such a great 
clutter o’ papers —” 

S (explosively): “No! By the Great 
Dome of St. Paul’s—No!” 

C: “But nothin’s been done to it since 
last Tuesday, sir ; and if it—” 

S: “Woman, I don’t reck a pickled 
pig’s foot if it is not done up till Goliath 


Get out! Get!” 


Moon who 
Sick is 


If you come in 


slay you! Vanish, varlet !” 
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of Gath comes to life on Judgment Day! 
Aroint thee, Wench!” (Exit CICELY.) 

S: “Plague on ’em! Lemme see — 
where was Romeo? Ah, yes!” ( writes ) 
— That thou 
than — 

C (re-entering spiritedly ) : “Which I 
don’t take the likes of ‘aroint’ from you 


her maid art far more fair 


or any—gentle or simple, and I’ve come 
to give warning— (Exit hastily as the 
great Bard sends one of his 
hurtling by her head.) 

S (writes ) : Be not her maid, since she 
is— “Well, she’ is what? That 
zany quean has sent my wits a wool- 
gathering !” 

(At this moment pandemonium breaks 
outside the 


gloves 


loose window.) 

S (rising and calling): “Hi, there! 
Dromio ! Dromio ! what’s all this racket ? 
Do you want to be murdered ?” 
cautiously ): “No, I 
didn’t try to 


D (coming in 


don't. And that’s why I 





You see, sir, 
: Rover, Tom the 


separate them two dogs ! 


it began like this-a-way 
weaver’s hound, he —” 

S (interrupting): “Hence, 
avaunt! Out of my sight, or 
sinewy claws will—” (Exit D.) 

S (resuming the quill) :—envious. Her 
vestal-liyery is but sick—and green, and 
none but 

VOICE 
Straw - aw - ber -ries 


Knave, 
these 


fools — 


( outside ) : 
' 


“Straw-ber-ries ! 
Fi-i-ine pottleo’ 
straw-ber-ries, three farthin’s !” 

S (rises and flings the quill at his un- 
manuscript): “A murrain on 
the house and neighborhood —and on the 
it was fit for a fol- 
I'll away to the 
Southwark, for peace and 


finished 
landlord — who said 
the 
bear-pit at 


lower of muses ! 


quiet !” 
( Exit 
Thames, ) 


SHAKSPERE, and crosses the 


Curtain. 


N. Y. Tudor Jenks, 


DRONXVILLE, 


LEONARD MERRICK AND THE MODERN SHORT STORY. 


Although M. Maeterlinck has very cleverly 
compared the critic who attempts an opinion 


on his contemporaries to the man who is 
blinded by the dust around him and who 
would gain a clearer view after having passed 
on and looked back, I will assert here that 
Leonard Merrick is one of the greatest 
names in the history of the short story. It 
would not be in place, however, to string 
out and expand the many excellences of Mr. 
Merrick; these few paragraphs are given 
merely to show the unique position which 
his work occupies in the modern formative 
period of short story development. 

The most “important tendency of the 
present is a greater emphasis of plot. In the 


past, stories were seldom written with the 


sole narration. In Stevenson's 
words, “ There are, so far as I know, three 
ways, and only three ways, of writing a story 
You may take a plot and fit characters to it, 
or you may take a character, and choose 
stuations and incidents to develop it, or, 
lastly, you may take a certain atmos- 
phere and get actions and persons to express 
and realize it.” But it is noteworthy that 
practically none of Stevenson’s stories falls 
in the first class. 

“Poe is the earliest master of the short 
story who was conscious of its possibility 
and of its limitations. Whatever perfection 
may have been achieved before him was 
almost accidental, but he knew what he was 
doing and how he meant te do it.” These 


purpose of 


” 





are the words of Brander Matthews. Poe’s 
chief aim, however, was not the telling of a 
story; his primary motive and constant 
effort was the production of a gruesome 
effect upon the mind of his reader. Nor 
was Hawthorne’s work in the field of the 
short story simply narrative ; his tales are 
often merely cloaks for his ideas on ethies 
and psychology. The second type of short 
story which Stevenson describes has also 
been very popular. Indeed, until Maupas- 
sant and O. Henry, tales in which the nar- 
rative was only a minor feature were the 
usual kind. The most striking point in the 
work of this present generation has been 
the emphasis laid on plot, the importance of 
the “normal story.” 

Just what is Merrick’s place in this de- 
velopment ? 

First, like his great contemporaries, he 
always has a story to tell. So far, he can- 
not be held responsible for a single produc- 
tion of the type of Kipling’s “ They,” “ The 
Brushwood Boy,” or “.0007.” Merrick’s 
story, “ The Man Who Understood Women,” 
is a study which ranks with Hawthorne’s 
best ; yet Merrick never overlooks the fact 
that he is writing a story. In this master- 
piece, as in all his others, there is a sub- 
stantial basis of plot and action. Further- 
more, the minor features never swamp the 
plot; they merely ornament and embellish 
it. Nor are his stories bare, impersonal 
scenarios, like so many of the “contes” of 
Maupassant. Of course, he is not entirely 
original in plot manipulation ; his use of the 
surprise —and the same may be said of 
©. Henry—loses much of its effect by a 
too constant repetition. His versatility, 
however, must appear abnormal when one 
compares his different plots, and recognizes 
the ingenuity with which he has varied 
them. 

Second, although no memorable character- 
sketch like Merimée’s “ Carmen,” Irving’s 
“Ichabod Crane,” or Zangwill’s “ Merely 
Mary Ann,” can be found in the two col- 
lections of Mr. Merrick’s stories, his 
characters are, nevertheless, deftly and 
clearly drawn. Character depiction is, on 
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the whole, subservient to the main feature 
of his work, the plot. There may be, per- 
haps, a few too many actresses and a few 
too many striving young geniuses of the 
same type; but, at the same time, there 
are many unusual and lifelike portrayals. 
Caricature, moreover, is uncommon. Finally, 
Mr. Merrick’s stories are never bare plots 
which could be acted by a company of string- 


pulled puppets—a very just criticism of 


many of the French plays. 


Third, aside from the mere technical ele- 
ments of structure, there is something more 
to be found in Merrick’s stories. They are 
not*sermons in disguise; nor, on the other 
hand, are they lacking in powerful lessons 
and clever bits of philosophy. The Latin 
Quarter, moreover, has furnished Merrick 
with an atmosphere which richly pervades 
and saturates every sentence. 

His technique from a more detailed stand- 
point must not pass unmentioned, The little 
telephone romance in the volume entitled 
“Whispers about Women” is not 
astonishingly well constructed, but is 
equally well written. How cleverly original 
are the introduction and the conclusion of 
the pathetic story “ Flower-of-the-Wood ”! 
Merrick’s style has been criticised for being 
too loose. Nevertheless, it is snappy, at the 
same time easy flowing and extraordinarily 
well adapted to his methods. Like Kipling’s, 
it is journalistic, unlike Kipling’s, it is never 
disagreeably so. Merrick is more cultivated 
and literary than O. Henry; yet not so 
studied and mechanically terse as Maupas- 
sant. 


only 
also 


Finally, Merrick’s well-balanced construc- 
tions are stories —stories, first and last. 
They are artistically enhanced by good 
character depiction and deep insight; he 
has an admirable technique; he has a good 
style. Furthermore, his work is of much 
greater importance to the development of 
the short story than are the achievements 
of more gifted geniuses. It is to be doubted 
whether higher praise could be given to any 
other short story writer, living or dead. 


Battruone, Md. Kemper Simpson. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always 
wanted for THE WRITER. Readers of the 
magazine are invited to join in making it 
a medium of mutual help, and to contrib- 
ute to it any ideas that may occur to 
them. The pages of THE WRITER are al- 
ways open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles 
should be closely condensed ; the ideal 
length is about 1,000 words. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin shows that she 
has a real sense of humor by the glee with 


which she tells the story of the superin- 
tendent of a home for the feeble-minded,. 
to which some of her books had been sent, 
who wrote her a nice little note of thanks, 
telling her how much pleasure her books 
had given to the unfortunate inmates of 
the home and closing with these words :— 

“T am sure you will be pleased to learn 
that you are the favorite author of the 
poor feeble-minded folk.” 


7” 
+ - 


In the matter of trying vegetarianism, 
following the example of George Bernard 
Shaw, writers can get no encouragement 
from the experience of Herbert Spencer. 
Spencer tried vegetarianism for about a 
“At the end of that time,” he re- 
lates, “I went over all that I had written 
during the year, and consigned it to the 
fire.” 


year. 


Some large business firms, iconoclastic in 
their zeal for economical efficiency, have 
taken to writing their letters as they 
would a telegram, without any “ Dear Sir,” 
or “ Yours truly,” or other complimentary 
beginning or close. One firm, to show 
that no discourtesy is meant, has this ex- 
planation printed at the bottom of its 
letter sheet :— 

We agree with the many who believe that the use 
of “ Dear Madam,” “Dear Sir,” “Very truly 
yours,” etc., can be dispensed with in business cor- 
respondence, for the sake of accuracy, brevity, and 
economy. 

Just how much time or how much money 
is saved by this bold innovation is a 
question. Omitting unnecessary words 
from telegrams is a real saving of ex- 
pense, and brusqueness in telegrams is 
excusable for that reason. So in an office 
where the stenographers are rushed every 
minute of the time the omission of 
courtesy phrases may save some money, 
but is it not true that in most offices the 
stenographer, in writing her letters, could 
put in all the customary complimentary 
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phrases and still escape the evil of work- 
ing overtime ? Economy in the conduct 
of business is a virtue, and “ efficiency” is 
the business watchword of the day, but to 
carry this new reform to its logical con- 
clusion why should not the efficient busi- 
ness men who think it is a costly waste 
of time to write “Dear Sir” drop also all 
other salutations of courtesy, like “ Good 
morning, Sir,” when a customer comes in, 
and save their precious time by starting at 
once with “Well, what do you want?” 
Perhaps in the case of those whose time 
is very precious even the “ Well” might be 
omitted. W. HM. HH. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Mabel Abbott, who wrote the story, 
“The Adventure,” printed in Munsey’s 
Magazine for May, is a newspaper woman, 
and most of her work has been special 
articles, or “features,” for the Seattle 
Sun. “The Advantage” is her third story, 
two others having been published twelve 
or fifteen years ago. She had done no 
writing since that time until about two 
years ago, when she went into newspaper 
work, which she has been doing practically 
ever since. 





L. Allen Harker, whose story, “A Sol- 
dier’s Button,” appeared in the April is- 
sue of Scribner’s Magazine, first became 
known to the reading public by short 
stories which came out in the London 
Outlook. Her introduction to the Ameri- 
can public was due to the generous kind- 
ness of Kate Douglas Wiggin, who wrote 
a “fore-word” to “Concerning Paul and 
Fiametta,” the first of Mrs. Harker’s books 
to be brought out in this country. It was 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, who 
have published all her books on this side 
ever since. The greater part of Mrs. 
Harker’s life has been spent in Scotland 
and on the Cotteswold Hills in Gloucester- 
shire. During her girlhood she frequently 
met the late John Ruskin, who was a life- 


long friend of her mother’s. It was Mrs. 








Harker’s music master who submitted 
some of her short stories to W. E. Hen- 
ley, then at the zenith of his fame as a 
literary critic in London, and she received 
from him strong encouragement to perse- 
vere. “A Soldier’s Button” was written 
in the early part of 1914, before the pres- 
ent European War, while the author was 
on a visit to India. 


” 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








inquiry of an “ Unknown Friend,” Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott says : “I seek rest from my 
work by turning to some other form of 
activity. I try to get one or two hours 
every day out of doors, sometimes driv- 
ing, sometimes walking, sometimes doing 

Abbott. — Answering in the Outlook the 
a little work in the garden. When I am 
tired with my morning’s work I rarely 
take up serious reading for a change. If 
I go to a novel, as I sometimes do, I avoid 
the problem novel, because it requires of 
my mind and brain the same power of ac- 
tivity with which they have been exer- 
cised during the morning. I am apt to 
take some author with whom I am famil- 
iar, like Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, or 
George Eliot.” 


Cooper. — It is related that J. Fenimore 
Cooper once gave a copy of his latest 
work to a friend, inscribing on the flyleaf 
the words, “To John Blank, 
author’s affection and esteem.” 

A few months later Cooper came upon 
this same book at a second-hand dealer’s. 
He bought it and sent it back to his 
friend with a second inscription : “This 
volume, purchased at a second-hand shop, 
is re-presented to John Blank with 


with the 


re- 
newed affection and reiterated expres- 
sions of esteem.” — The Pathfinder. 

Glass.— Montague Glass says that in 


1907 he was the average New York hack 
writer, more or less, a journalistic free 
lance; making about $125 a month out of 
his writing. The first two “ Potash and 
Perlmutter” stories were 


written in 
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that 
apiece to 
that 


year, and he 

a Detroit 
failed, so 
until 


sold them for 
business 


$30 
magazine 
that he did not get his 
the was reorgan- 
ized and the magazine was given a new 
name—the Bookkeeper. “The new 
management asked me for another story,” 
says Mr. Glass. “‘ Not much, not till I 
$60,’ I 
“My 

Glass, in 


money business 


get my said, and they came 
continued 
question, 
dollars apiece, 
They have been doing that 


time past. But 


across.” 
Mr. 
“average me a 
I suppose. 


stories now,” 
answer to a 


thousand 


for s¢ yme 
that I 


don’t 
nine years 
more 


forget 
wrote stories for with- 
out ever receiving than $125 for 
one of them.” 


Asked 


Glass 


about his writing methods, Mr. 
replied : “ My little 

than magazines like to 
have stories run, but I can’t seem to get 
turned ’round in a It takes 
eight or ten words for me to 
hit my 


stories are a 


longer most 
small 
thousand 
that 
work 
about 
write. 
that 
off my hands. 


space. 


mark, and 
of writing. I 


six weeks 
but 
three-quarters of the 
I’ve that with a 
practically finished 
My method ? I simply 
try to jump right into the middle of the 
story from the first paragraph. I try 
to get all the human feeling I can. And 
I try to do an Abe Mawrus story, 
well as that kind of 
Italian 
little 


means 
every morning, 
I tear up 
stuff I 
story 


done 


was and 


and 
for instance, as 
story can be done. I 
which I 


better, perhaps.” 


also do 


like a 


stories, personally 


Onions.—“ How do I get material?” 
“Why, I’m interested 
in things wherever I am; first in what a 
man says, and next in how he looks when 
he says it. Give me those two data and I 
can usually manage the rest for myself.” 


says Oliver Onions. 


Smith. — F. Hopkinson Smith was forty- 
six before his first book was published, 
but within five years he had made himself 
a leader in American fiction by the crea- 
tion of “Colonel Carter.” 
ter of 


The first chap- 


“Colonel Carter, of Cartersville,” 


he wrote nine times, and he corrected it 
in the proof after that. 


~~ 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





The Bible as Literature.— All our best 
English literature is shot through and 
through with Biblical quotations, maxims, 
metaphors, characters, allusions ; the one 
book with which 
familiar the English 
sible. It is ridiculous for any one to un- 
dertake to teach English literature who 
not know his Bible at least as well 
as he knows his Shakspere. On the 
undertaking to elucidate he 
the Bible times 
Shakspere once. 


a reader 
acquaintance is 


needs to have 


does 


pages he is 
will meet five where he 
will For purposes 
of critical exposition, it is certainly quite 
as necessary for him to. understand 
Jacob as to understand Shylock ; famili- 


arity with 


meet 


Job is of greater practical 
familiarity with 


Gladden, 


value than 


“ Paradise 
Lost.” — Washington inthe At- 


lantic Monthly. 

Barry Pain on Short Story Writing. — 
The day before he sailed back to England 
Barry Pain talked about some of the dif- 

Mr. 
story 


ficulties which beset a story writer. 
Pain’s first the 
to get your plot 
characters in mind. 
They'll make their own plot; and then 
you find your characters doing 
things that they’d never do in real life.” 

“Beginners are apt to work crudely,” 
he said. “Let a villain the 
and in will 


word of advice to 
is : “Don’t try 
Get 


writer 
first. your 


won't 


appear on 


the 
know that this man’s a villain. 


scene two lines reader 
He has a 
very bad appearance and manner. Some- 
times it’s admitted that he’s good-looking, 
but he has a shifty eye, or a sardonic 
laugh, or a girl says: ‘What is there 
this that makes me _ hate 
And then when, three chapters 
duchess misses her diamonds, 
or the simple village girl has left her 
home, all’s up. We know at once that 
this suspicious character either did the job 


about man 


, 


him ? 


over, the 
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or hired a boy to do it for him. In life 
we don’t find out so soon; a villain may 
look quite commonplace. 

“It’s difficult for the writer to learn 
how characters and significant items may 
be introduced, at once naturally and art- 
fully. Suppose, in the climax of a story 
a man in a garden falls into a well. The 
writer cannot break in at that point with 
‘Oh, by the way, there happened to be a 
well here.’ Nor can he at the beginning 
and conspicuously ‘plant’ 
his well in a paragraph, lest the reader 
will become suspicious and say : ‘What's 
this well doing here?’ ' There are sev- 
eral ways to do it with the art which 
conceals art. An old man might have 
through the garden. carrying 
Whatever the way 
chosen, never let the reader know what 
you are doing, how you get your effects. 

“There’s a certain amount of analogy 
the writer and the con- 
Suppose a conjurer does a trick 
with a coin and a glass. He holds atten- 
tion on the hand which does not have the 
coin by keeping that hand actively in 
while the other hand is incon- 
spicuously doing the trick. 

“Using one idea to call up another is 
one of the most important tricks of the 
writer’s art. Writing has to be selective 
and compressed, hence suggestive. Mere- 
dith wrote : ‘She sank down and was all 
brown silk !’ Stevenson wrote : ‘He had 
a clear gray eye, quick as a fowl’s.’ 

“Somebody may ask an author : ‘How 
do you come to put down your ideas in 
such a way that they get into print and 
may be read with pleasure?’ This, of 
course, involves the technique of writing. 
And technique’s a thing all good writers 
must learn. The day-dreaming type of 
mind, which is the first essential, may be 
born into one. But the second essential 
must be patiently studied and grasped 
after personal failure and struggle. The 
good thing about it is that it can be 


extraneously 


passed 


splashing pails. 


between story 


jurer. 


evidence, 


taught and learned. But the amazing and 
discouraging thing is that so many people 
think that writing is the lone art which 
does not depend upon developed tech- 
nique at all. 

“As a matter of fact, the technique of 
writing is developing more all the time, 
getting more difficult of mastery. On 
the stage the soliloquy is no more. In 
the novel, characters can no longer be 


introduced through de- 


long, elaborate 
The artist must make them 
reveal themselves in what they do and 
say. Readers to-day won’t believe Clara 
is a ‘charming woman’ just because the 
author says so. The author must por- 
tray her skilfully in her actions and speech 
and then the reader will know it, whether 
the author says so or not.” 


scriptions. 


One of Mr. Pain’s most emphatic pieces 
of advice to the beginner is to have con- 
fidence in one’s self, and to try to aim at 
the discovery of one’s self. He counsels 
above all to try delineating what is per- 
sonally seen, regardless of 
ship” in matters of style. 

“The art student,” he said, “must draw 
what he sees, not what he thinks he ought 
to see. Young writers often make the 
mistake of trying to reproduce what 
they’ve got from books, imagining they’re 
doing it in a literary way. It’s like the 
small boy in who in his 


“hero wor- 


school alleged 
lessons in English composition endeavors 
to imitate Thackeray, or Shakspere, or 
some such person. The worn-out clothes 
of the old master won't fit. Imitating 
will never develop individual powers. 
“Then the beginner must learn to hate 
banalities, the worn-out word or phrase, 
and the banal, false situation. In Eng- 
land there’s one story that crops out 
every two or three months in some popu- 
lar magazine, The form is sometimes 
changed. The hero, so fine physically, 
morally, and intellectually that it’s not 
possible to believe in him, is engaged to 
a girl just as fine, though that’s easier to. 
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believe. They're happy, until one night 
at a dance, he sees her in the conserva- 
tory kissing another man. 

“Then he ‘goes out into the night.’ 
That is a consecrated phrase. After a 
while he comes in again—to take pas- 
sage to India. Then, after a long while 
in India, he discovers that the man’s only 
her brother. He comes home and all 
ends happily. 

“There are some points wrong here, In 
the first place the man might have made 
some inquiries; or the girl might, In 
some careless moment, have let out the 
fact that she had a brother. Then, also, 
I've been told, the difference between a 
girl’s kiss to her brother and to her 
fiancé may be detected for three miles 

“But this sort of thing is not the 
source of most danger to beginners. 
When one reads a novel and says: ‘If 
I could write a novel like that !’ there’s 
danger ahead. But, of course, one has to 
begin somewhere. Personal observation 
of real life forms the best basis, I be- 
lieve. I admit a chronic dislike of the 
historical novel. The author is not using 
his own eyes and ears, nor does the thing 
pass through his temperament, 
which makes most for Historical 
novels are remote from life as we meet it. 
I remember reading one historical novel 
which was extremely popular. In one 
place the talked through 
closely printed pages. Then the heroine 
praised his noble sentiments. Try that 
out some time. Tell her the best you 
have in seven pages Then 
wake her up and see what she will say.” 
—New York Sun, 


own 
value. 


hero seven 


you, worth. 


Qualifications of a Journalist. — J our- 
nalism and literature have some aspects 
in common, But they are radically dif- 
ferent. The essayist is an artist; the 
journalist is not. He has neither time 
nor inclination to be artistic. Robert 
Louis Stevenson could never have been 
a journalist. Horace Greeley could never 
been an_ essayist. the 


have Moreover, 





journalist must be a man of affairs. He 
must be interested in what is going on. 
He must have a fellow feeling with all sorts 
of men, must know how and what they think 
and must think with them. He must know 
what interests them—if his periodical 
is a daily what will interest them tomorrow 
morning, if a weekly what will interest them 
next week, if a monthly what will interest 
them next month. He must know his subject 
better than his readers, but not so much bet- 
ter that he cannot understand their thought 
or want of thought. If he does not under- 
stand them, they will not understand him. 
If he is a special editor, as of an art or musi- 
cal or geographical journal, he may know 
only his specialty. But if he is the editor of 
a general periodical, he must have an inter- 
est in and some knowledge of all current 
topics. He need not write elegantly, but 
he must write clearly and forcibly — write 
so that he who runs may read. He may 
write superficially, indeed he often must write 
superficially, for he writes for a constituency 
who when they are reading his writing are 
not in the mood for profound thinking. But 
he must think thoroughly, else his writing, 
not rooted in principle, will lack stability, 
and his journal, though it may be clever, will 
not be influential. He must not be repeti- 
tious and yet he must not be afraid of repe- 
tition. His writing will be read in the street 
cars, the office, at the breakfast table, when 
the reader has no inclination for careful read- 
ing. The editor’s ideas must be driven into 
the heads of careless readers as a nail is 
driven into wood by repeated blows of the 
The mod- 
ern journalist must be an adept in team work. 
He is a member of a team. His journal is 
not the expression of his individual opinion; 
it is the expression of his staff, in some sense 
of his constitutents. He interprets his read- 
ers to themselves, formulates their thoughts 
for them. He may plant some 
thoughts in their minds, but much more he 
their undeveloped 
thoughts that are already there. Therefore 
he must know how to give and take, to take 
as well as to give, and must be able to 


same hammer on the same nail. 


seed 


develops in minds 
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modify his own thinking, both in form and 
in substance, in order to think with his staff 
and to think with his public. He cannot 
think for them unless he thinks with them. 
— Lyman Abbott, in the Outlook. 

Shorthand and the Newspaper Re- 
porter.— “Is the knowledge of shorthand 
an asset or a liability ? ” 

That is the question which I have dis- 
cussed with many reporters. Those who 
are not shorthand writers frequently de- 
nounce stenography, while those using it 
declare it is a great help. 

There is one just criticism which can 
be applied to the shorthand writer. In 
doing newspaper reporting he is apt to 
get too much. It is so easy to get the 
words of a speaker, or the exact conver- 
sation in a trial, that the main features 
are lost in a mass of notes. Going through 
shorthand notes and sifting out material 
for a story is difficult, and I have found it 
requires more time than to write it from 
a few longhand sentences and memory. 
The longhand writer is limited in the 
volume of material he can record, he re- 
lies more on memory than on notes, and 
frequently on the margin of a newspaper, 
scrap from a notebook, or something con- 
venient, he records a few words as guide- 
posts of his story. This shortcoming in 
the stenographic reporter may easily be 
overcome, and he will find shorthand al- 
most invaluable and a convenience. The 
reporter should limit his notes. I have 
taken a three-by-five card and limited my 
shorthand notes to those which could be 
inscribed on it. Shorthand can be written 
on any piece of blank paper the same as 
longhand, when the writer is thoroughly 
familiar with his system. Position on the 
line is only an additional key to the inter- 
pretation of signs, and the newspaper re- 
porter has to make longhand notes which 
are often more illegible than carelessly 
written shorthand. 

The shorthand writer can more ac- 
curately interpret the speaker. The long- 
hand writer will imitate the speaker’s 


style, while the stenographic reported 
has each word grappled in stenographic 
signs with less effort. There are many 
occasions in a daily newspaper report- 
er’s career when shorthand would be 
invaluable to him. My first night 
on a certain daily, owing to. short- 
hand, gave me an assignment which 
the boys had coveted for weeks. The aver- 
age newspaper reporter can pick up a 
shorthand text-book and dictionary of 
the system, and inside a month be writ- 
ing two-thirds of his notes in short- 
hand, and in a year he can make good use 
of all shorthand without instruction. All 
systems of shorthand have good points; 
some may be easier to acquire than 
others. 

It will pay the reporter to secure books 
of some good system, and study its prin- 
ciples. It will be of more value to the 
country newspaper man, who has scores 
of duties to look after in addition to fill- 
ing the columns of his paper. It will cut 
his reporting time in two. I found it so, 
and many of my notes I have set up on 
the machine, short-circuiting the type- 
writer.— Walter Jack, in the American 
Printer. 


From the Inside.— 
“Let us suppose for an instant,” says 
some wildly imaginative individual in 
Vanity Fair, commenting on the form and 
spirit of the “blurbs” in which it has be- 
come the wont of magazine editors to an- 
nounce their forthcoming “ attractions,” 
“let us suppose that Truth were to father 
the blurb : that an editor were to adhere 
in it to the smallest nonpareil letter of 
the law : that the scandalous skeletons of 
the publishing fraternity were to be re- 
leased from their closets and made to 
tread the measures of their ghostly dance. 
can you fancy our standard magazines 
with blurbs like these ? 

(1) Our chief stockholder has a sister ! 
She thinks she can write. So far as we 
know she is alone in sharing that beliet. 
The editor’s natural desire to retain his 


Magazine Editing 
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salary and emoluments him to 
publish this little allegorical prose-poem 
by her, entitled ‘ Crépuscule.’ 

(2) For two 


this 


pri ympts 


author of 
reduced 


years now the 


critique—a lady in cir- 


cumstances — has We are 
Military 


3y a 


owed us $100. 
publishing her ‘Critique of the 
Operations in Galicia and Poland. 


Military Expert,’ not because she has 


ever been a military operator, or even 


been in Galicia—or Poland—or even 


aware of the meaning of the word 


‘critique,’ but simply because our cashier 


says it is a God-sent chance to balance 
her account. 


(3) We 


apologize for this 
poem by Mr. Rondeau, en- 
titled, ‘As One Who Longs,’ but Mr. Ron- 
deau’s 


printing 
depressing 
wife is an extremely successful 
novelist and our publishing department is 
now dickering for the book rights of her 
new novel. 

(4) Here is a new 


story by Rudyard 


Kipling. It is one of the least absorbing 


tales we have ever been permitted to 


read, but his name used to be good ona 
cover. 
(s) This 


safe for seven years. 


manuscript has been in our 
It is hardly timely, 
or interesting, or scholarly, but the war 
has played the very mischief with our ad- 
vertising revenue and we simply must save 
money. 

(6) Here is a sex story. It is poorly 
constructed and utterly lacks the quality 
of interest. It is also untrue to life: but 
sO many magazines have had luck with 
their sex ‘stuff’ that we are willing to try 
out the field. 

(7) Our advertising department is go- 
ing after the Southern Resort advertising. 
Hence this article on ‘Florida, the Land 
of Dreams.’ 

(8) Here is 


have 


a little drawing which we 


had in the ‘morgue’ for several 


years. It was carelessly omitted from 


the story it 
We.don’t like to charge it off, and so we 


was intended to illustrate. 


are printing it now. We have, naturally 


enough, been obliged to hook it up with 


something which is now occupying the 


‘The 
Into 


called it 
William 


have 
Prince 


public mind, so we 


Entry of Crown 
Louvain.’ ” 
Then 


and 


from his dream 
“Torn between the 
pleasures of 


the writer wakes 
adds ruefully : 


horrors of truth and the 
editor is at 


a compromise.”— Publishers’ Weekly. 


imagination, the life of the 
best 

Pictures for 
pictures to 


Periodicals. — 
illustrate the 


Moving 
Moving peri- 
odicals of the future are assured, accord- 
ing to an English authority on photog- 

Work,” 
“The simplicity of the idea is one of its 
This 


picture 


raphy in “ Process who says 


most valuable features. motion 


photograph is a composite pro- 


duced by successive exposures on the 
Therefore, a half-tone re- 


production of the 


same plate. 
photographic print 


would be of the 


same nature, requiring 
but one impression to secure an animated 


illustration of any scene of action, no 


matter how complicated. 


“Animation of the subject is secured 


by supplying a printed screen of very 


The sheet 
is attached during binding as tissue inter- 


thin and transparent paper. 
leaving for the protection of choice en- 
gravings is inserted. This screen is glued 
to the binding margin and to the trimmed 
margin of the book as well, and by al- 
lowing the screen lines to cover the print 
rather loosely while lying flat the tension 
brought to bear on the screen on opening 
the book, or pages, 


move to 


bending its causes 
and 
exposing the 
successive movements of the subject. In 
the mere handling of the 
opening or turning of the 


pages would put life into every picture.” 


the transparent sheet to 


fro over the prints, thus 


other words, 
magazine in 

Burglar Stories and Plays.—A _ writer 
in the English Nineteenth Century and 
After is moved to protest against the 
contemporary “attack upon the sanctity 
of the Eighth Commandment.” 
out that the word “immorality’ 


He points 
’ is nowa- 
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days assumed to relate almost solely to 
infractions of the Seventh Command- 
enters upon a defense of 
the Eighth as concerned with an equally 
important sin, widely committed, and in 
great need of repression. 

The Eighth Commandment, “Thou sha't 
steal,” is not only broken to bits 

day in the week, but the thief 
and the burglar, according to this writer’s 
view, get a degree of attention from au- 
thors falls little 
3urglar 
stories and burglar plays are equally at- 
the large 
tions and the latter have long runs. 
English 

importance of 


ment, and he 


not 


every 


which 
popular glorification. 


and playwrights 


short of 
sell in edi- 


tractive ; former 


Addressing an audience, the 
the the 
Eighth Commandment says nothing which 
does not apply here in our American com- 
He points out that the 
Restoration plays does 
not the stage 
he is “immoral”; but isn’t Raffles quite 
true sense of the 

The theatregoer (who 
for an the taste of the 
“moral public”) would tell you that he 
contamination 


champion of 


munities as well. 
libertine hero of 


now figure upon because 


as immoral, in any 
word ? adult 
passes index of 


might not himself fear 
from seeing plays of Wycherly: or Con- 
but that he the effect of 
things upon a younger generation. 
he cheerfully consents to “the 
manufacture of young burglars, one of 
the most favored industries of the day.” 
The naturally to 
form the type of all these doubtful tales 
are Mr. Hornung’s “ Raffles” stories, in 
which the “gentleman burglar” (who is 
by no means a gentleman) has become 
familiar to all and 
that paladin of crime- 
“Sherlock Holmes” 
himself. The vogue of these tales, and 
various imitations of them, has lasted 
for the last decade and a half; there is 
no doubt they have made vice attractive 
to the plastic mind of the ingenuous and 
adventure-loving youth. Just how many 


greve, dreads 
such 


And so 


stories which seem 


almost as readers 
theatregoers as 


pursuing detectives, 


burglars they have made out of innocent 
another question ; prob- 
But all such stories 
and plays are bound to contribute to such 
cynicism in thought as is not useful in 
character building. There are signs here 
against these ornamental 
even the young 
are getting an overdose of suggestions for 
wrongdoing. Their vogue might have 
been hard to check, even if any real ef- 


young men is 
ably not very many. 


of a_ reaction 


rascals ; maybe people 


fort had been made ; such things usually 


wear themselves out of public interest 
mere completely than any direct opposi- 
tion could accomplish.— New York Even- 
ing Sun. 

How Cowper Wrote “John Gilpin.” — 
John Gilpin” was written in a green- 


have 


“ 


house at Olney, whose dimensions 
given as six-feet-nine by five-feet- 
This was the poet Cowper’s favor- 
“Having furnished it with a 
table and chairs,” he says, “here 
I write all that I write in summer 


time, whether to my friends or the pub- 


been 
five. 
ite spot. 
two 


lic.” Later in a letter to Mr. Unwin he de- 
scribes this six-feet-by-five-feet paradise as 
a place “so silent, so shady, where no human 
foot is heard, and only my myrtles presume 
to peep in at the window.” The beauties of 
the spot he finds an interruption to his work, 


‘ 


“My attention being called upon by those 


very myrtles, by a double row of grass pinks 


just beginning to blossom, and by a bed of 
beans already in bloom.” Here “lived happy 
prisoners” the two goldfinches celebrated in 
“The Faithful Bird,” and here he wrote 
“The Task,” and it is to the stimulating in- 
fluence of its myrtles and mignonettes, Aus- 
tin Dobson says in his “‘ Eighteenth Century 
Vignettes,” that we owe, if not the germ, at 
least the evolution of “ John Gilpin.” 
Every one knows how, in the 
story, Lady Austen’s diverting narrative of 
the way in which a certain citizen “of fa- 
mous London town” rode out to celebrate 
the anniversary of his marriage gradually 
seduced her listener from the moody mel- 
ancholy which was fast overclouding him 


current 
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“into a lord and hearty peal of laughter.” 
It “made such an impression on his mind 
that at night he could not sleep; and his 
‘thoughts having taken the form of rhyme, 
he sprang from bed and committed them to 
paper, and in the morning brought down to 
Mrs. Unwin the crude outline of ‘John 
Gilpin.” All that day and for several days 
he secluded himself in the greenhouse and 
went on with the task of polishing and im- 
proving what he had written. As he filled 
his slips of paper he sent them across the 
market place to Mr. Wilson, to the great 
delight and merriment of that jocular barber, 
who on several other occasions had been 
favored with the first sight of some of Cow- 
per’s smaller poems. 

This version of the origin of “ John Gil- 
pin” differs, we are aware, one 
generally which represents the 
famous ballad as having been commenced 
and finished in a night; but that the facts 
here stated are accurate we have the author- 
ity of Mrs. Wilson ; moreover, it has always 
been said in Olney that “ John Gilpin” was 
written in the “greenhouse,” and that the 
first person who saw the complete poem, 
and consequently the forerunner of that 


from the 
received, 


noble army who made merry over its drol- 
leries, was William Wilson the barber. — 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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AvutHors’ ann Printers’ Dictionary. By F. How- 
ard Collins. Fourth. edition ( fifth impression ), 
revised by Horace Hart, controller of the Oxford 
University Press. 408 pp. Paper boards, 35 cents. 
New York: Oxford University Press. to12. 
The “Authors’ and Printers’ Diction- 

ary.” edited by F. Howard Collins, author 

of “An Epitome of the Synthetic Philos- 
ophy of Herbert Spencer,” “with the as- 
sistance of many authors, editors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press,” and re- 
vised by the controller of the University 
Press, is the recognized printer’s author- 
ity in the British Isles, and: is invaluable 
to authors, editors, typewriters, composi- 
tors, proofreaders, or any one who has 
to do with proofreading, or the prepara- 
tion of copy for the printer. As a book 
of reference for the settling of puzzling 


questions, it is 
price. 


worth many times its 


Tee Wrirers’ anp Artists’ 


YEAR-BOOK, 
directory for writers, 


artists, and photographers. 
Edited by G. E. Mitton, 173 pp. Flexible cloth, 
30 cents. London : Adam & Charles Black. Ltd. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

No writer who is selling manuscripts — 
or trying to sell manuscripts —can afford 
not to pay thirty cents for a copy of the 
1915 edition of “ The Writers’ and Artists’ 
Year-book.” It is intended primarily 
for English writers, and gives full infor- 
mation ahout the English literary 
market, but it gives information also 
about the manuscript market here in the 
United States, and there are good lists 
of American and Canadian periodicals and 
publishers, with indications of their manu- 
script requirements, together with many 
other useful features. 
Edited by 
Paper. New 

1913. 

Sensible advice about the use of Eng- 
lish in speaking and writing is given in 
“Correct English” by Dr. Hall, whose 
book is neither a rhetoric nor a grammar 
but a practical and simple book for self- 
education in the proper use of words. 
lowa AuTHoRS AND THEIR Works. 

toward a bibliography. 

troduction by Edgar R. 
Des Moines, Iowa: 
lowa. 1914 
Miss Marple has rendered a useful bib- 

liographical service by preparing this 

tentative general list of Iowa writers and 
their writings, She has identified more 
than a thousand Iowa authors, and in the 
case of each she gives a list of books, 
with dates and names of publishers. 

The brochure’ includes also a_ list 

of Iowa magazine and short story writ- 

ers, and a list of members of the Iowa 

Press and Authors’ Club, 

A History or American Literature. By William 
B. Cairns, Ph. D. so2 pp. Cloth, $1.75. New 
York : Oxford University Press. 1912. 
Professor Cairns’s “History of Ameri- 

can Literature” has one conspicuous char- 

acteristic ; it is eminently readable. Its 
object is to trace the course of literary de- 
velopment in America, and its method is 
to show general movements, on the 
ground that American literature is first of 
all important as an expression cf national 
life. Professor Cairns, therefore, divides 
his book into five chapters, discussing The 

Colonial Time, The Revolutionary Period, 

The Early Nineteenth Century ( 1800-1833 ), 

The Central Period ( 1833-1883), and Re- 


1915. A 


Correct ENGLISH. 
Call. 175 pp. 
wood Company. 


Richard Ellsworth 
York: The Sher- 


A contribution 
By Alice Marple, with in- 
Harlan. 151 pp. Paper 
Historical Department of 

















cent Years, making a geographical classifi- 

cation of authors, under such headings as 

The Southern Colonies ; The New England 
Colonies ; The Middle Colonies; The 
Knickerbocker Writers ; Writers of New 
England ; Writers of Philadelphia, the 
South, the West; The New England 

Transcendentalists ; The New England Abo- 
litionists ; New York Writers ; Southern 

Writers ; and Western Writers. His cover- 
ing of the field is exhaustive, and minor 

writers do not escape attention. The book 

admirably fulfils its aim “to present the 
most significant facts regarding American 
authors and their works.” A good index 
makes it a useful book of reference, as 
well as a good book for study or for gen- 
eral reading. Professor Cairns, by the 
way, points out that the first book (in 

English ) written by an American writer 

— Captain John Smith’s “True Relation” 
—‘“ was published three years before the 

King James Version of the Bible, four 

years before Bacon’s Essays took their 

final form, and a generation before the re- 
ligious and political writings of Jeremy 

Taylor and Milton.” Of Benjamin Frank- 

lin’s “ Autobiography” he says : “It is the 

first book written in America which an 

American to-day need hesitate to say he 

has not read.” 

YOSEMITE AND ITS H1GH SIERRA. 
liams. 147 pp. Cloth, $1.50, 
H. Williams. 1914. 

Mr. Williams is an enthusiastic lover 
of nature, as his two beautiful books 
about the great mountains of the West — 
“The Mountain That Was God,” and 
“The Guardians of the Columbia” —have 
already shown. In this new volume, no 
less beautiful than its two predecessors, 
he describes and shows in pictures not 
merely the famous Yosemite Valley, but 
the whole Yosemite National Park. The 
half-tone productions of photographs are 
fine, and there are more than two 
hundred of them, with eight color plates 
from paintings by Chris Jorgensen. The 
book is particularly welcome this year, 
when there are so many travelers going to 
California. Itis a real work of art, one that 
any nature lover will Appreciate, and 
many thousand copies of it should be 
sold. 


Boston Common. A diary of notable events, inci- 
dents, and neighboring occurrences. By Samuel 
Barber. 288 pp. Cloth, $2.00. Bostom: Christo- 
pher Publishing House. 1914. 

As Mr. Barber says, “ Boston Common 
belongs to the world,” so that his book 
will be found interesting everywhere. It 
is a chronological record of facts and 


By John H. Wil- 
net. Tacoma: John 
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events connected with the history of the 
Common, which has always been, in a way, 
the centre of the life and history of 
Boston. Mr. Barber —who, by the way, is 
a Brooklyn man, and not a resident of 
3oston—tells in diary form the story of 
the Common from the days of William 
Blackstone, the first settler in that section, 
who surrendered to the Winthrop Colony 
the land part of which was made public 
land, as a “Common and Training Field.” 
In the vears that have come cows were 
pastured there, pirates, highway robbers, 
burglars, and other criminals—men and 
women both—were hanged on the gal- 
lows there (besides executions for witch- 
craft and the hanging of three Quakers ), 
and famous meetings were held there, 
with innumerable celebrations, military 
spectacles, and other stirring incidents, 
the stories of which help to make an in- 
structive and entertaining book. 
In tHE Lanp OF THE HEAD-HUNTERS. 

S. Curtis. Illustrated 

author. 113. pp. 

N. Y. : World Book Company. tors. 

Indian life and Indian lore are illus- 
trated in this book by Mr. Curtis, who is 
the author of “The North American In- 
dian.” He presents here in book form 
the material gathered for a motion-pic- 
ture drama dealing with the Indians of 
Northern British Columbia, among whom 
head-hunting was a common practice. 


By Edward 
with photographs by the 
Cloth. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


Trans- 
Fassett, Jr. 
Boston : Richard 


Great Gateoto. By José Echegaray. 
lated from the Spanish by Jacob S. 
202 pp. Cloth, 75 cents, net. 
G. Badger. 1914. 

Mr. Fassett has put the masterpiece of 
the famous Spanish dramatist into natural 
and easy English which admirably ex- 
presses the meaning of the Spanish words. 
The play itself is full of interest, and its 
absorbing plot and strong situations are 
worked up with such technical skill as to 
make it a model to be studied by those 
who are writing plays, The book is 
recommended, therefore, both to _ the 
general reader and to the student of the 
technique of the drama, In the artful 
constructicn and arrangement of dramatic 
scenes Echegaray is unsurpassed. 


By Charles F. Kroeh, 
140 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 


How To THINK IN FRENCH. 
A. M. Fourteenth edition. 
Hoboken : Charles F. Kroeh. 


How to TrInk 1n German. By Charles F. Kroeh, 
A. M. Thirteenth revised edition. 272 pp. Cloth 
$1.50. Hoboken: Charles F. Kroeh. 

Professor Kroeh’s books aim to teach 
the student of French or German or 
Spanish, as the case may be, the lan- 
guage of every-day life by direct asso- 


ciation of complete idiomatic sentences 

with the student’s actions, so as to es- 

tablish the habit of speaking the foreign 
language without first conceiving the 
thought in English. The student has put 

before him the expressions a German, a 

Frenchman, or a Spaniard would use to 

describe his daily actions from the time 

he rises until he goes to bed, and while 
thus learning to live in French, or Ger- 
man, or Spanish, the student is taught 
to vary his sentences, as a native does, 
so as to acquire a real command of the 
language and not merely the ability 
to “parrot” a few sentences. All the 
grammatical difficulties of the foreign 
language (the declensions, the order of 
words, the command of verb forms, in- 
direct discourse, etc.) are taught practi- 
cally in an entirely original way, with 
the learner trained all the time to think, 
not in English, but in the language he is 
studying. Professor Kroeh’s books are 
admirable both in plan and in execution. 

They are just the thing for self-instruc- 

tion. 

A WokKING KNOWLEDGE OF SPANISH By Lieu 
tenant Cary I. Crockett, 2d Infantry. Second edi- 
tion, revised. 10o pp Cloth. Menasha, Wis. : 
George Banta Publishing Co. rors. 

Lieutenant Cary’s book is intended pri- 
marily for non-commissioned officers of 

the army, and its vocabulary of about a 

thousand words in every-day use _ in- 

cludes many military terms. The 
sons are well arranged, and the book 
will be useful to any one who wants to get 

a working knowledge of simple Spanish. 

In the next edition “quieremos,” several 

times repeated, should be changed to 

“queremos,” and “ quieréis” to “ queréis.” 

Att SpanisH MeEtnHop. 
trated. First 
300 pp. Cloth. 

=, 


les- 


By Guillermo Hall. Illus- 
,00k, 2Ro pp Second Book, 
Each by mail, $1.20. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. World Book Company. 1or4. 

Professor Hall’s “direct method for 
teaching Spanish” has grown out of prac- 
tical experience in the class-room with 
material prepared for several hundred be- 
ginners in Spanish every year at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. The lessons are natural 
conversations in Spanish about common- 
place topics, beginning with words that 
are so much alike in Spanish and English 
that their meaning is self-evident. A novel 
and helpful feature is the use of pictures 
of objects referred to in the lessons, each 
labelled with its Spanish descriptive word 
or phrase. The vocabulary is made up of 
the practical, every-day words of the 
home, the street, the store, and the office, 
and includes about 4,500 words, so that the 
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student who masters the book ought to be 
able to make his way anywhere among 
Spanish-speaking people. 


—— ~ = 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ send to the 


indexed for 


Readers who 


publishers of the 


periodicals copies of the periodicals 
mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 


THe WRITER. J] 


containing the articles 


HN Hay’s STATESMANSHIP. Illustrated. Com- 
and edited from his unpublished letters. Wil- 
Roscoe Thayer. Harper’s Magazine for June. 

WELL OF AND THE Bucket. Burges 


nson. Century for June. 


ENGLISH 


ATERATURE AND LIFE. Current Comment, in 
ury for June. 
With 


of Louisa May 


“ Littte Women.” 
childhood 
Hawthorne. 


With portrait. 


\y ADVENTURE WITH 
tographs of the home 
leott. Hildegarde Delineator for June 
Bet 


for June. 


LIAROLD W RIGHT. Ladies’ 


” lournal 


Gene Stratton Porter. With portrait. Ladies’ 


me Journal for June. 


Ricumonp. With portrait. Ladies’ Home 


(,RACE >. 
for June. 
Rroxe Into Print. — VII. With por- 


How Tuey 


traits of Tames Whitcomb Riley, Coningsby Dawson, 
Earl Derr Biggers, John Ken- 
drick Bangs, Lynde. 
Arthur Jones. 


Beatrice Harraden, 


Elizabeth Jordan, and Francis 
Strand for June. 


Pictures. Together with a 


Fr ancis 
‘Tupce’s ” FUNNIEST 
prose which 


Strand for 


samples of humorous poetry and 
have helped to make the paper famous. 
Jur e 

Writer of Film Plays. 


Woman’s Home Companion for June 


Marsecce HerKkes JvusrtIce. 


With portrait. 
furs “ Review”: a Reminiscence. Henry Cabot 

Lodge. North American Review for May. 
Paut VERLAINE. North 
-w for May. 

[THE MAGAZINE 
May. 

Tue MaGazIne IN AMERICA. 
the Valley of Self-Sufficientness. 
Bookman for May. 

Poputarity OF “ PoLLYANNA.’ 


Arthur Symons. American 


From THE INSIDE. Bookman for 
III. — Philadelphia, 
Algernon Tassin. 


’ 


THE Grace Isabel 
Colbron. Bookman for May. 
AMERICAN STYLE IN AMERICAN FICTION. 
Finch Kelly. Bookman for May. 
Ir Eprtors Spoke THE TrutH. Bookman for May. 
Some Spires 1n Fiction. Bookman for May. 
Tue CHarm or Styre. Arthur L. Salmon. 
News Monthly for May. 
Epcar ALLan Poe. 
News Monthly for May. 
Toun Kenpricxk Banos. With portraits. 


qt. Moses. Book News Monthly for May. 


Florence 


Book 
Robert Page Lincoln. Book 


Montrose 
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SeLeorne RevisItTep. Illustrated. 
Shelley. Book News Monthly for May. 

Erta WHEELER Witcox. W. C. 
News Monthly for May. 

SaRA JEANNETTE Duncan ( Mrs. 
With portraits. 
Monthly for May. 

CONVERSATION AND THE NOVELIST. 
Randell. Forum for May. 

Joserx Conrap. Arthur Symons. 

THe New Poerry. 
May. 

STEFAN 


Henry C, 


Melton. Book 
Everard Cotes ). 
Marjorie MacMurchie. Book News 
Wilfrid L. 


Forum for May. 
Horace Holley. Forum for 
Zweic: Austrian Poet, Critic, AND 
American Review of Reviews for May. 

Henry Meane Brann, Poet anp Bivesirp PuHIt- 
OSOPHER. With portrait. Agnes Johnson Meckfessel. 
Overland Monthly for May. 

Tue Reration or tHe Picture Pray to LiteRa- 
TURE. Alfred M. Hitchcock. 
May. 

A Creative Approach TO LITERATURE. 
Chandler. English Journal for May. 

Some AMERICAN 
Book Workers. 


DRAMATIST. 


English Journal for 


Frank W. 
BINDINGS AND THE 


Illustrated. G. 
and Decoration for May. 


GUILD OF 
Burleigh. Arts 
Some FrencH AND GERMAN SOLDIERS OF FICTION. 


I.— From Dumas to Bordeaux. II. — From Barry 
Lillian Rowland-Brown 


Nineteenth Century and After 


Lyndon to Beyerlein. 
( “ Rowland Grey” ). 


for May. 

WorpDswoRTH AND THE War. Professor A. V. 
Dicey. Nineteenth Century and After for May. 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN CARLYLE AND Brown- 
Inc. Alexander Carlyle. Cornhill for May. 

A Peasant-Poet’s Love oF NATURE ( John 


Clare). John Vaughan. Fortnightly Review for 
May. 
Tre Jupiter or “ THe ForRtTNIGHTLY.” B. W. 


Matz. Fortnightly Review for May. 

Joun Burroucus : Nercusor. Outlook for April 28. 

REMINISCENCES. XVI. — Plymouth Church. Il- 
lustrated. Lyman Abbott. Outlook for April 28. 

A Micration oF Poets. Nathan Haskell Dole. 
Bellman for April 24. 

Tovyouxs TRILBY. 
for May t. 

Justus Mires Forman. 


Montrose J. Moses. Bellman 


Bellman for May 18. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Colonel George Harvey has left the firm 
of Harper & Brothers, after fifteen 
years of service as president of the pub- 
lishing company, and for a time will de- 
vote himself exclusively to the North 
American Review. 

“ Rabindranath Tagore,” by Ernest Rhys, 
is published by the Macmillan Company. 





3y virtue of an English order in coun- 
cil, the unpublished literary, dramatic, 
musical, or artistic work of an American 
author, composer, or artist will hereafter 
be given the full protection of British 
copyright in all respects as if that work 
were of British origin. England still re- 
simultaneous publication (inter- 
preted to allow a lapse of two weeks ) in 
England and in America of any printed 
work for which an American author hopes 
to gain a British copyright, although the 
plates need not be made in Great Britain. 

“Hugh : A Memoir,” A. C. Benson’s in- 
timate biography of his brother, is pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green, & Co. 


quires 


“Fanny Crosby’s Own Story,” retold by 
S. Trevena Jackson, is announced by the 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 
made of the twelfth 

prizes, aggregating 
$2,000, for essays on economic subjects. In- 
formation may be obtained from J. Laur- 
ence Laughlin, of the University of Chi- 
cago, who is chairman 
in charge of the contest. 


Announcement is 


annual contest for 


of the committee 


Roy L. McCardell won the $10,000 prize 
offered through the Chicago Tribune for 
the best idea for a photo-play. His play 
and story is entitled “The Diamond From 
the Sky,” and now another prize of $10,000 
is to be awarded for a sequel to it. Manu- 
scripts should be not longer than 1,000 
words, and should be addressed : “ Scen- 
ario Department, Tribune, Chicago.” 


A prize of $100 for a short story, not to 
exceed 4,000 words, setting forth Christian 
Ideals of Peace, is offered by the Christian 
Women’s Peace Movement, 705 Ford Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. Manuscripts must be 
on hand by June I5. 


The editor of Everywoman’s World 
(Toronto) wants special articles of 1,300 
words that have a distinct appeal to 
women. He also wants stories 
ceeding 3,000 words, for which he says he 
will pay according to merit, but on an 
average twenty-five dollars each. 


not ex- 
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Life offers prizes of $1,000, $500, and 
$250 for the best short stories received be- 
fore noon of October 4, under the follow- 
ing novel conditions : No story shall have 
more than 1,500 words. All manuscripts 
which are accepted for publication in Life 
will be paid for at the rate of ten cents a 
word for every word under 
which the author does 


lustrate : 


1,500 words 
not write. To il- 
If the accepted story is one 
hundred words in length, then the author 
will receive $140, or ten cents a word for 
the 1,400 words which he did not 
For what he does write he receives no 
pay. If, on the other hand, the accepted 
story is 1.499 words in length, the author 
will receive ten cents. This 
ever, will stand an equal chance of winning 
the prize with one 
(say, one 
each story will be judged strictly on its 
a story. The will be 
published in Life as soon as possible after 


write. 


how- 


story, 


which is 
hundred 


very much 
shorter words ), as 


merits as stories 
they are accepted, and will be paid for on 
acceptance upon the 
When they have all been published, then 


basis just defined. 
the final awarding of the $1,750 in prizes 
will be made in the following manner : 
The editors of Life will first select, out of 
all the stories published, the twelve which 
are, in their judgment, the best. The au- 
thors of these twelve stories will then be 
asked to become judges of the whole con- 
test, which will then include all the stories 
published. These twelve authors will de- 
cide which are the best three stories, in 
the order of their merit, to be awarded 
the prizes. There is no restriction placed 
upon the kind of story to be submitted. It 
may be humorous or tragic, as the author 
feels it. Manuscripts should be addressed 
“To the Editor of Life’s Short Story 
Contest, 17 West 31st Street, New York 
City.” Manuscripts will be accepted from 
now on. 


The Minneapolis News is conducting a 
play contest, to close July 1. The prize- 
winning play will be submitted to a New 
York producer for trial on Broadway. 


The Jewish Publication Society ( Phila- 
delphia ) is about to offer a prize of $250 
for a book of fiction which shall be Jew- 
ish in thought and action. 

The editor of Young’s Magazine ( New 
York ) will be pleased to consider stories 
of from 1,500 to 5,000 words and novelettes 
of from 25,000 to 40,000 words. 


The Cultivator is now pub- 
lished by new owners—the Agricultural 
Press Company of New York —and willbe . 
issued as a monthly, instead of a weekly 
paper as heretofore. 


American 


The Fra and the Philistine will continue 
to be published regularly, and the state- 
ment is made that Mr. Hubbard left 
enough copy for each publication for a 
year. 

Dr. James R. Joy, since 1904 assistant 
editor of the New York Christian Advo- 
cate, has been elected editor, to succeed 
Dr. George P. Eckman, who recently re- 
signed. 

Elbert Hubbard’s estate is valued at 
about $500,000. 
3rooke died recently of sun- 
stroke in the Dardanelles, where he was 
a lieutenant in the naval division. 


Rupert 


Richard Lyddeker died in London April 
19, aged sixty-six. 

“Lynde Palmer” (Mrs. Mary Louise 
Peebles ) died at Troy, N. Y., April 25, 
aged eighty-one. 

“Olive Harper” (Mrs. Helen 
d’Apery) died in Philadelphia 
aged seventy-three. 


Burrell 


Justus Miles Forman died in the Lusi- 
tania disaster May 7, aged thirty-nine. 

Elbert Hubbard died in the Lusitania 
disaster May 7, aged fifty-five. 

Charles Klein died in the Lusitania 
disaster May 7, aged forty-eight. 

Edward Payson Powell died at Sorento, 
Florida, May 14, aged eighty-two. 

Judge Walter Malone died at Memphis, 
Tenn., May 18, aged forty-nine. 




















